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on Usury," and they will have deserved well of their country. They could not 
do better than secure the services of the editor of the volume now before us. 

Mr. Montague's introduction aims (as he says) " at shewing the place of Ben- 
tham in the history of thought and the significance of the ' Fragment' as a con- 
tribution to political philosophy ;" and the aim is attained with brilliant success. 
Mr. Montague, indeed, is uniformly the critic of Bentham and not in any degree 
a partisan of his doctrines. But there are no Benthamites now, or they are 
silent ; and no more could be expected than is actually found in this introduction, 
— a description of the author's life and character, and a reproduction of the in- 
tellectual surroundings in which he wrote and the part he played in transforming 
them. The labors of Montesquieu and Beccaria are fully considered, and the 
comparison or contrast with Bentham is happily drawn out. Questions of juris- 
prudence have naturally the larger share of the discussion, for the " Fragment on 
Government" is a treatise on sovereignty and not on morals. But, incidentally, 
the ethical principle (of Greatest Happiness), which can never be overlooked in 
any treatise concerning Bentham, comes in for its share of regard ; and the 
judgments of Mr. Montague in this field have much weight and suggestiveness. 
We are told, for example, that " the endeavor to establish a moral calculus, an 
arithmetical computation of pleasures and pains, is far more characteristic of 
Bentham than any of his general statements about happiness as the end of 
action" (p. 36), and that " the profound sense of the need of security to some 
extent makes good the lack of historical insight" in Bentham's writings (p. 38) ; 
or again " the principle of utility is valuable not as a creative but as a critical 
principle; it is valuable as a test, not as a germ" (p. 43). Mr. Montague con- 
trives to put much wisdom into few words. Sometimes, like other epigrammatic 
writers, he is perhaps led by sententiousness into undue severity. It may be true 
that " the disposition to hope from mechanical improvements a new heaven and 
a new earth is a sure sign of a somewhat contracted mind" (p. 18); but the 
sentence by itself contains no argument. 

J. Bonar. 

The Co-operative Movement in Great Britain. By Beatrice Potter. 

London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1891. 
The Co-operative Movement To-Day. By George Jacob Holyoake. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co., 1891. 

In these two books one of the most remarkable and successful movements of 
our time is regarded from different and even opposite stand-points. Both Miss 
Potter and Mr. Holyoake present a graphic picture of the present extent of the 
movement, and an interesting review of the successive stages of development in 
its past history. They show how in its inception in the mind of Robert Owen, 
as in its subsequent success, it has been largely influenced by ethical factors. 
It originated in a theory of the influence of circumstances upon character; and its 
success has been due to a combination of moral enthusiasm with sound business 
insight. Perhaps Mr. Holyoake is more inclined to emphasize the former ele- 
ment, and Miss Potter to remind us of the necessity of the latter ; but neither 
writer entirely neglects these two conditions of success. And yet they form a 
very different estimate of the ultimate tendency, and a very different conception 
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of the inner meaning, of the movement. Mr. Holyoake presents the ordinary 
recognized view of the matter, which regards co-operative production, as it is 
called, as the natural and proper sequel, if it be not the appropriate accom- 
paniment, of co-operative distribution or consumption. In the midst of his 
narrative he returns again and again to this attractive theme; and, treating co- 
operation, as many of its adherents have doubtless done, as a scheme which will 
embrace the whole of society within the range of its regenerative influence, he is 
never tired of rebuking those, who are unwilling to push on at once to the dis- 
tribution of the profits of industry between workmen and shareholders as well as 
between shareholders and customers, of departure from the orthodox co-opera- 
tive faith. This is a well-worn theme, although Mr. Holyoake handles it with 
characteristic vigor and freshness ; and it represents a common view. Miss Pot- 
ter, however, meets it with a positive denial, and gives reasons for her position. 
She tries to penetrate to the kernel of the matter, and she is not content with the 
old and, as she thinks, superficial antithesis between co-operative production and 
co-operative distribution : she maintains that in its origin the co-operative idea 
was essentially democratic, and that it should not be asked to contradict itself. 
The democratic element consists in this, that any one may, by becoming a cus- 
tomer or a shareholder, share in the benefits and partake in the government of 
the co-operative store. Its limits are never closed; and to give a bonus on 
wages, or distribute the profits of an industrial undertaking among the workers, 
implies, on the contrary, the establishment of a privileged corporation, and the 
infringement of the democratical principle by the introduction of an aristocrati- 
cal element, which must of necessity be so far close that its privileges and gov- 
ernment are not open to all. This idea is worked out with great cogency ; and 
Miss Potter has succeeded in throwing a new light upon a subject which was 
previously obscured by preconceived opinion or unreasoning enthusiasm. Her 
book certainly forms the most philosophical treatment which has yet been given 
to the co-operative movement ; and the solid objections, which have been raised 
to co-operative production on the ground of economic theory or business experi- 
ence, are here reinforced by an appeal to the philosophy of politics. At a critical 
moment, like the present, in the history of the movement, the co-operator, who 
stands at the parting of the ways listening to competing guides, and the student, 
who is watching the contest, may gather much from both of the volumes before 
us ; but Miss Potter is, we think, the more likely to make them question their 
views and to inquire carefully into the reasons for them. 

L. L. Price. 

The Eight Hours' Day. By Sidney Webb, LL.B., Lecturer on Economics, 
City of London College and Workingmen's College ; and Harold Cox, late 
Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. London: Walter Scott, 1891. 
Notwithstanding the apparent blow inflicted upon the eight hours' movement 
at the Trades Union Congress at Newcastle, through the adoption of a resolu- 
tion in favor of permissive rather than compulsory legislation, the movement is 
by no meatis dead. On the contrary, it is not improbable that the next congress 
may witness a swing of the pendulum back to the position of the Liverpool Con- 
gress of 1890.. The authors of this opportune little manual have rendered an 



